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the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
Journals. The object of the REPORTER ts to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 








Hnnual Meeting of the Society. 


The annual general meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
was held at the offices on Friday afternoon, April 4th. Sir T. Fowell Buxton 
(President of the Society) occupied the chair, and among those present were the 
Bishop of Uganda and Mrs. Tucker, Dr. William Wilson (Secretary of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association), Miss Emily Hutchinson, Dr. R. N. Cust, 
Mr. Edward Grubb (Secretary of the Howard Association), Mr. J. G. Alexander, 
Mr. W. Carey Morgan, Mr. R. N. Shore and Mr. Joel Cadbury. There was a 
good attendance. 


Letters expressing regret at their inability to be present were received from 
Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. J. H. Lloyd (Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham), Dr. R. W. Felkin, etc. 


The PRESIDENT, in the course of his opening address, expressed for himself 
and the Society their very high appreciation of the presence and support of the 
Bishop of Uganda, especially as they had to record the completion of 
the railway to the Lake, which would bring the country of Uganda into 
contact with the outside world. They congratulated him on the accomplishment 
of this great work which would do away with so many of the difficulties of the 
past. They could not look back upon the history of Uganda since its discovery 
some thirty or forty years ago, and its chequered career, without feeling how great 
and important an event the completion of the railway was, and they hoped 
that the blessing of God would rest upon that country and all associated with it. 
They knew how many and great had been the difficulties which had stood in the 
way of those who had gone there in order to advance the civilization of the 
country and its Christian teaching, and they rejoiced over every step that had 
been taken in the way of helping on that work. They had in the past been 
struck with amazement at the people of Uganda building their great wooden 
Cathedral, and now they could congratulate the Bishop on the new brick 
Cathedral which would shortly be completed and consecrated for Divine service. 
They had heard of the completion of the railway at the end of the year, and a 
letter appeared at the time in Zhe Zimes congratulating the country upon that 
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event. Now that they had their annual meeting, he thought it was reasonable 
and right that a resolution should be proposed congratulating the Govern- 
ment and all concerned upon the successful issue of the work, and a resolution to 
that effect would be submitted to them in the course of the meeting. They had to 
consider not only the country of Uganda, but also the country traversed by that 
railway. They had to remember how great a saving it would be to those who 
had in times past to ride in caravans, how missionaries and traders, officials and 
travellers had previously only been able to use that means of transit, and what an 
arduous way it was of getting anything from the coast to the interior. In those 
days they had recourse to the employment of a large number of porters. That 
enhanced the value of labour, and created a demand for slaves, and no doubt 
encouraged the local slave trade. They were very glad to know that now all that 
had been put an end to by the completion of the railway. Turning to the islands 
of Pemba and Zanzibar, they were very glad to know what a great industrial work 
was being done by the Society of Friends in the island of Pemba. There could 
be no doubt that the employment of labour for wages was advancing, and he felt 
sure that the example set by the Mission would be greatly valued, and would be 
a great advantage to the community. There was no question but that the pro- 
cess of enfranchisement had been slow, and they might well regret that it had 
been so slow. But there were reasons for it. One was that so much had been 
done to improve the conditions of those who were slaves. Then again, the step 
from slavery to freedom had undoubtedly been accompanied by some conditions 
which greatly militated against those slaves who applied for freedom. But he 
felt that although things went slowly, .hey might be sure that the Foreign Office 
was advancing matters from a state of slavery to a system of employment by 
wages, and that it was using its influence in the right way. There was no doubt 
that one view of things was taken by the Foreign Office, and another view taken 
by those on the spot, and the authorities at home were desirous of a reconciliation 
of the two views. They had to draw a distinction between those who advanced 
reasons for delay, and those who spoke as if slavery were a good thing in itself. 
They might regard the reasons which were given for delay with some patience, 
but it was very different when they sometimes heard reasons advanced in favour 
of maintaining slavery permanently. They had heard such reasons in the past, 
but he hoped they had heard the last of them. He was quite sure that the 
Christian heart, and the democracy of England, would not tolerate the idea of 
slavery being maintained for good and all. (Applause.) It must of necessity be 
a bad thing, bad for the slaves, and perhaps still worse for the masters, and those 
who had the best interests of the country at heart were determined that slavery 
within the British dominions should be brought to an end. He was glad to think 
that the Governments of Germany and Portugal were waking up to the necessity 
of doing more than they had done in the past to prevent slavery, and he was 
pleased to learn that steps were being taken in that direction in the German 
possessions in East Africa. It was thirty years now since the Anti-Slavery 
Society of America had ceased to exist on the ground that there was no slavery 
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left in America. He did not see that there was yet any prospect of their being 
able to wind up that Society. But that was what they had to put before them 
as the aim and object of their work. They ought not to relax their efforts, but 
work on in the hope that they or their successors would see the day 
when the British Empire was free from the stain of slavery. (Applause.) The 
President concluded by moving the adoption of the report, and the election of 
the Treasurer, Secretary and Committee for the ensuing year. 

Dr. WILLIAM WILSON said that it gave him very great pleasure to second the 
resolution which had been proposed. In doing so he would like to touch upon 
one or two matters which had come within his own experience in the course 
of his missionary work in Madagascar. During the time he had been there he 
had always looked forward with interest to the various reports issued by that 
Society, and had noted with pleasure the progress of its work. It was his privilege 
to be in Madagascar in 1896 at the time of the emancipation of the slaves, 
which was brought about by the courage, perseverance, and determination of 
M. Laroche, the resident French Governor of Madagascar at that time. 
M. Laroche had many difficulties to contend with, and met with some opposition 
from his own countrymen, It was a step that could not be undertaken lightly, 
but he saw that it was right that the slaves should be emancipated, and having ~ 
obtained permission from his Government for their emancipation, he determined 
to leave nothing undone by which he could bring about their release. It was 
just before he was recalled, and replaced by General Gallieni, that he determined 
to delay no longer, but emancipate the slaves. It was the subject of much anxious 
thought with M. Laroche as to whether the emancipation should be sudden or be 
brought about by slow degrees, and he consulted the English European missionaries 
as to the best course to take. The one objection to any sudden emancipation 
was that it was feared it might help to swell the rebellion then going on against 
the French Government. But M. Laroche had no fear on that score, and 
his judgment was afterwards found to be correct. He, however, kept his plans 
secret from everybody until he had completed all his arrangements, and it was 
not until almost the very last hour that he was in power that he issued the 
Government edict of emancipation, and all the slaves were free. It turned out 
afterwards that instead of increasing the rebellion, the emancipation of the slaves 
really helped to check it. There was no rising of any sort in the interior, and 
those slaves who had accompanied their masters to fight against the French 
troops, simply deserted them and left their masters to work out their own destiny. 
The emancipation of the slaves proved to be good not only for the slaves them- 
selves, but also for the masters and mistresses, and all the anticipations and 
prophecies with regard to the evil results that would follow the emancipation 
were almost, if not entirely, broken down. He could unhesitatingly say that his 
own experience, and that of his fellow-missionaries, had shown that nothing but 
good had resulted in Madagascar from the sudden release of the slaves brought 
about by M. Laroche. It was a great task to which he set his hand, but it 
was undertaken in the fear of God, and because he felt that God was calling him 
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in that matter. M. Laroche had the courage of his convictions, and carried his 
plans out to the very letter. His action had turned out to the benefit of the country, 
and all friends of freedom owed him a debt of gratitude for the noble step he 
had taken. (Applause.) The opinion he had expressed as to the advantages 
of the step was not only held by the missionaries, but by the inhabitants them- 
selves. He had spoken to many of the Malagasy, and they had all taken that 
view. The whole nation was feeling the benefit of the emancipation which had 
taken place. (Applause.) 


The Szcretary (Mr. Travers Buxton) having read the names of the Committee 
and officers, including that of Mr. H. W. W. Wilberforce as Treasurer of the 
Society, in place of Mr. Joseph Allen, resigned, the resolution was put to the 
meeting by the Chairman, and carried unanimously. 

THE BisHop or Ucanpa then moved the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting desires to congratulate His Majesty's Government on 
the completion of the line of railway from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, 
which it regards as an event of the highest value for the suppression of the slave 
trade in East Africa, and one likely to lead to important and lasting results in the 
opening up of the country to legitimate commerce and the influences of civilization 
generally. It deeply regrets, however, that the Government have taken no further 
steps to abolish the status of slavery in the coast territories of the East Africa 
Protectorate in pursuance of the promise given in June, 1897, and while deploring 
the labour difficulty in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba records its assured 
belief that this can only be overcome by putting a definite end to the status of 
slavery throughout the British Protectorates of East Africa.” 


The Bishop pointed out that the resolution divided itself naturally into two 
parts :—first of all, there was an expression of congratulation offered to His 
Majesty’s Government on the completion of that notable work, the Uganda 
Railway ; then, secondly, there was an expression of regret at the continued 
existence of the legal status of slavery in the Coast territories of the East Africa 
Protectorate, and the labour difficulty in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
With regard to the first part of the resolution, he thought it not only a privilege 
but a great pleasure to be the mouthpiece of the Society in offering to the 
Government its expression of congratulation, because some eleven years ago on 
his return from Uganda, he publicly, in Exeter Hall, advocated the construction 
of that railway, and now, after these eleven years had passed, he was permitted 
to stand there to propose that resolution of congratulation. He did not think 
the public realized the enormous difficulties that had had to be overcome in the 
construction of that railway, or the amount of credit that was due to the engineers 
who had brought the work to a successful conclusion. There had been physical 
difficulties, owing to the condition of the country traversed by the line, difficulties 
in regard to food and water, and labour difficulties. The whole of the labour 
had been imported, 20,000 coolies having been brought from India for the 
purpose. However, every difficulty had in the end been surmounted, and he 
regarded the completed railway as being a remarkable monument of the energy, 
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pluck, skill, and perseverance of Englishmen. He felt quite sure that it would 
prove a boon and a blessing to the native tribes of Central Africa. At once the 
base of all trading operations would be removed from the coast to the northern 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza, 800 miles from the coast, and from thence trading 
caravans would branch out in all directions, and the civilizing mission of 
Great Britain would be carried to the tribes in the regions beyond. (Applause.) 
The Bishop proceeded to point out that that was not the main subject which had 
brought them together that afternoon. The work of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, he added, was one of transcendent importance, concerning 
as it did, the truest and the highest interests of the servile populations of the 
world, and one which touched very nearly the hearts and consciences of them all. 
(Applause.) Of the general work of the Society he would not venture to speak ; 
it was embodied in the admirable report which had been placed in their 
hands. Moreover, there were others far better able to speak to them of it than 
he was, with the authority which came from knowledge. But with regard to 
East Africa and Uganda, he was able to speak from personal observation and 
acquaintance. The knowledge of native life and character had engendered 
in him an almost passionate desire to remove every let and hindrance to the 
advancement and development of the native races in the dark continent of Africa. 
And foremost amongst those hindrances was the institution of slavery, which, as 
was pointed out in the resolution, still lingered, and was recognized 
by the British Government in the coast territories of the East Africa Protectorate. 
That there should be on the part of this country, the great Empire, 
of which we were justly proud, any complicity whatsoever in the maintenance 
of slavery in any country under British protection, or where the 
administration was absolutely in the hands of the Government, was to his mind, 
and he was sure it would be to theirs, as humiliating, as it was deplorable. 
(Applause.) It was a stain, it seemed to him, upon the fair fame of our country ; 
it was a dishonour in the estimation of our fellow-men ; and it was, he ventured 
to think, a national sin in the sight of God. (Applause.) But before he dwelt 
upon the actual condition of things in the East Africa Protectorate, he wished 
to remind them of some encouraging features in connection with Uganda itself. 
They must not forget that at one time the status of slavery was as strong there 
as it was anywhere. They remembered that Mackay—whose name was ever to 
be held in honour and reverence—had told them in his earlier letters, how that 
the reigning King at that time maintained an army of 6,000 men to raid the 
surrounding villages, capture the inhabitants, and sell them to the Arabs for 
slaves. It was a cruel custom: peaceful villages were raided, and all the most 
eligible men, women and children were taken away and sold as slaves for a mere 
song, perhaps in exchange for an old musket, a few cartridges, or a cupful of 
powder. On the long march to the coast, perhaps two-thirds of the slaves 
perished by the way, whilst the survivors were doomed to a life of servitude and 
tyranny. But those conditions had now, thank God, passed away. Nine years 
ago, on his second visit to Uganda, the Christian chiefs came to him and were 
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much exercised in their minds as to the question of slavery. It appeared that 
some slaves belonging to the Mahommedans had taken refuge with them, and 
their masters required them to be given up, so they came to him to know what 
they were to do. He asked them if their law recognized slavery, and on their 
answering in the affirmative, he told them that they had no option but to give 
them up and that if they wanted to free them they must get their law altered. 
They went away, but came back a few days later and asked him to tell them what 
he thought about slavery. He asked them to meet him in the Church with their 
Bibles, and he would tell them what the teaching of Scripture was upon the 
subject. It was not very difficult, with the open Bible before them, to show 
them what the Lord God required of them, that they were to love their neigh- 
bours as themselves. Neither was it very difficult to show them that it was 
inconsistent with the gospel of love to make property out of their fellow- 
creatures by buying and selling men and women. They went away, and the 
Bishop said that if they came to any conclusion he should be glad to know what 
it was. A few days later, said the Bishop, they came back again, and brought 
him a paper signed by forty Christian chiefs, in which they expressed their 
determination to abolish slavery altogether. (Hear, hear.) That, he regarded, 
as one of the greatest triumphs to which Christianity could point either in 
primitive or in modern days. In Uganda to-day, thank God, slavery did not 
exist, as far as any public recognition of it was concerned. No native court 
recognized property in human beings, neither would the British authorities. No 
man could say ‘this woman is my property” or “this man is mine.” (Applause.) 
But, alas, the case was very different in the Coast territories of the East Africa 
Protectorate, Slavery was still recognized by the British Government in that 
Protectorate as a legal condition of things. (‘“Shame.”) In Zanzibar, although 
nominally the status of slavery had been abolished, yet in regard to the most 
helpless and the most downtrodden classes in the Protectorate itself, it was still 
the legal condition of things ; he referred to the poor helpless women who 
were compelled to live with their Arab masters in a condition of concubinage. 
Although the Arab under Mahommedan law had a right to four wives, with 
unlimited power of divorce, by the special order of the British Government an 
unlimited number of concubines was specially preserved to them. He earnestly 
hoped the Society would not lose sight of that matter, and would never rest 
until that clause so dishonouring to God, and so degrading to womanhood, was 
expunged from the decree. (Applause.) The position in regard to the Coast 
territories of the East Africa Protectorate was of a most discouraging character. 
‘They would remember that on June 24th, 1897, Mr. Balfour stated in the House 
of Commons that the Government earnestly desired at the earliest possible 
opportunity to carry out on the mainland what they were already in process of 
carrying out in the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. Five years had passed away 
since that pledge was given and still slavery was a recognized institution within 
the ten-mile limit. And there was apparently no hope of its being abolished. 
On March 2oth, Lord Cranborne gave a most disappointing and discouraging 
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answer to a question put to him by Sir John Kennaway on that subject. Lord 
Cranborne’s answer pointed to a policy of allowing slavery to die a natural 
death. It was stated that the institution was moribund, and that in all 
probability, in 15 years, slavery would have ceased to exist. In the meantime, 
he supposed, the present condition of things would continue, and things would go 
on as they had gone on in the years that had passed, and that in spite of the 
definite pledge given and the explicit statement made by Mr. Balfour. He did 
not know whether the Society was aware that of those slaves who were to be 
compelled to continue in a state of servitude, nine-tenths were illegally held in 
bondage. He based that statement on the decision given by the Provincial 
Court of Mombasa, on April 25th, 1898, when it was laid down on the advice of 
two Mahommedan doctors learned in the law, that all slaves imported into the 
Coast territories of the Sultan after the decree of April 18th, 1876, were illegally 
held and ought to be confiscated. In concluding, the Bishop said he was 
afraid he did not know what action could be taken in regard to the continuation 
of slavery in the Coast territories, but he wished to remind them of the work 
done by the Society in past years, and to point them to the splendid records 
and glorious memories of such men as Macaulay, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
Buxton. That should be an incentive to those at present connected with the 
Society to greater effort, and they could not rest until slavery was altogether 
abolished from the British Dominions and Protectorates. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Carey Morcan, in seconding the resolution, pointed out that not 
only did Mr. Balfour five years ago say that the Government were earnestly 
desirous of carrying out on the mainland what they were in process of carrying 
out in Pemba and Zanzibar, but in August 1898 Lord Curzon stated in his 
place in the House of Commons, that the Government still adhered to Mr. 
Balfour’s pledge, and again, in 1899, Mr. Brodrick, in reply to an Anti-Slavery 
deputation, spoke to the same effect. Thus minister after minister had distinctly 
pledged himself and the Government to the abolition of the status of slavery in 
the Mainland strip, and they could not but regret and deplore the unfortunate 
and disappointing policy recently adopted by His Majesty’s Government. (Hear, 
hear.) Lord Cranborne, in reply to Sir John Kennaway, spoke of slavery being 
in a moribund state, and there was no promise of its early abolition. Last July 
Lord Cranborne stated that the Government “ did not say that they must go no 
further,” but that the change must be gradually brought about. That was a very 
great weakening of the position taken up by their predecessors in previous years. 
He did not think it could be too strongly impressed upon the public as to what 
it was that the Society asked and worked for. They desired the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery, by which they meant that everybody should be able to go 
to the courts of the country and claim equal protection under its laws, whether 
criminal or civil. That had been granted in India, and why it could not be 
granted in the district referred to, they could not understand. Of course they 
knew there were difficulties in the way, and they made every allowance for them. 
There was a strong feeling amongst the educated classes of this country against 
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the continuance of the legal status of slavery, and he hoped that feeling would 
be brought to bear on the Government in order that they might take strong 
and speedy action. (Applause.) 

The resolution was supported by Miss Emity HutTcuinson, one of the 
missionaries of the Friends’ Industrial Mission in Pemba. Miss Hutchinson 
wished she had as pleasant a picture to put before them as had been painted by 
Dr. Wilson of the results of the immediate emancipation of the slaves in 
Madagascar. In Zanzibar and Pemba, the policy adopted by the Government 
had been the slow method of emancipation. It was five years now since the 
legal status of slavery had been abolished in the two islands, and everyone, 
including those who were most anxious that the liberation should proceed slowly, 
was dissatisfied with the present state of affairs. Out of an estimated population 
of 25,000 slaves in Pemba, not more than 5,000 had been liberated under the 
decree. It was true that those remaining in slavery were under very different 
conditions to those that existed six or more years ago. Speaking of the work of 
the Industrial Mission with which she is connected, Miss Hutchinson said they 
had now been employing labour for almost five years, and had about 200 people 
working for them on their own plantation. Speaking of those who had come 
under their own influence, they could say, that, without exception, the standard of 
work, and the industry of the people who had been with them, had steadily 
improved during that time. Instead of the freed slaves lapsing into_a state of 
idleness, they had improved in every way, in intelligence, in industry, and in 
thrift. They had a greater feeling of self-respect, and as a result were building 
themselves better houses, and taking a much more intelligent interest in what 
went on around them. (Hear hear.) The policy adopted from the first was 
that of paying for every day’s work done. She was convinced that the money 
wage was of very great benefit from many points of view, and proved a great 
incentive to better work on the part of the freed people. The example set by the 
Mission was being followed by other employers of labour with satisfactory results 
As an instance of this Miss Hutchinson mentioned the case of one man who had 
sent a number of freed slaves to cultivate a small island which had hitherto been 
so much waste land and absolutely useless. In a short time the whole settlement 
had become thoroughly thrifty, and was in a prosperous and industrious condition, 
thus proving what freed labour could do. She also pointed out that the 
emancipation decree had not only benefited the slaves, but had also been of 
advantage to the masters, for, in return for the use of the island and the privilege 
of cultivating it, the freed slaves gave the employer three days’ free work a week. 
In concluding, Miss Hutchinson said there was one thing they felt most strongly, 
and that was that the slowness of the work was greatly to the detriment of the 
island of Pemba. Immediate emancipation even with the evils that it would 
probably bring would be better than the slow method. Slavery produced slaves, 
and it was by freedom only that a man could learn to be free. They felt certain 
that immediate emancipation would be the only means of combating the 
difficulties that had to be faced. (Applause.) 
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The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Questions having been invited by the Chairman, the BisHop or UGanpa, 
replying to a question put by Mr. H. S. Williams (Pan-African Association), said 
it was quite incredible that there should be a single case in East Africa of any 
Englishman keeping people in a condition of servitude. The Attorney-General 
had laid it down that any British subject who took any part whatever in the 
detention of any human being, whatever the employment might be, was acting 
illegally, and was liable to the penalties laid down by statute law. 

Questioned as to the rate of wages paid by the Friends’ Industrial Mission 
in Pemba, 

Miss HuTCHINSON said that as a rule the men received 10 pice, or 2$d. 
a day, and the women 8 pice, or 2d.a day. In the clove season the rate was 
higher. That might seem to us here a very inadequate remuneration, but 
when the conditions of life were taken into consideration it proved sufficient. 
The men were able to keep themselves and their families. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his services in the chair was passed on 
the motion of Mr. W. A. ALBRIGHT, seconded by Mr. R. N. SHoreE. 

‘The President returned thanks, and the meeting closed. 





The resolution set forth on page 38 was forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and has been acknowledged in due course. 

In regard to the striking fact, brought out by Bishop Tucker in his speech, 
that no less than nine-tenths of the slave population of the coast-strip are legally 
free, the Secretary of the Society wrote a letter to several of the daily papers, 
which was published about a week after the Annual Meeting, to emphasize this 
point, and draw the attention of the public to the judgment of April 25th, 1898. 
It will be seen from page 47, that a question was asked in the House of 
Commons on the 18th April by Mr. Thomas Bayley as to the British recognition 
of slavery in the coast-strip. Lord Cranborne, in his answer, only referred to 
the telegram sent out to Sir A. Hardinge over three years ago (after the 
agitation about the surrender of slaves by our officials) which directed (a) That 
no British official should hand back slaves. (4) That “ Native” Courts (native 
only in name), should not lose any of their powers exercised before 1890, but 
that masters should be compelled to prove a legal title to the slave. 

This reply simply ignores the decision of the Provincial Court of Mombasa, 
and appears to show that the Government have, unfortunately, no intention of 
using that legal pronouncement as a lever for getting rid of slavery in the 
Zanzibar Mainland. 


—e 
—~—— 





The Treasurersbip of the Society. 


Weare very glad to announce that Mr. HerBert W. W. WILBERFORCE, L.C.C., 
a member of the Committee, has accepted the office of Treasurer of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Joseph Allen. Mr. Wilberforce 
was duly elected to the post at the Annual General Meeting on April 4th. 
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Freed Slaves in Pemba. 


In the last number of this journal we published a letter from Mr. Herbert 
Armitage, complaining of the written contracts, which the freed slaves had been 
made to sign, to work for a certain employer three days a week for a term of 
years, in return for a plot of land and other benefits, but without wages. 
Mr. Armitage contended that this system put the freed slave in a worse position 
than the unfreed, who had comparative liberty of movement and could not be 
forced to work. 

It appeared from Lord Cranborne’s answer to a question put in the House of 
Commons in January that the Government had no knowledge of these contracts, 
and the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society heard with satisfaction that Mr. 
Donald Mackenzie had written privately to Captain A. S. Rogers, the First 
Minister of the Sultan of Zanzibar, to refer the matter to him. 

We are very glad to state that Captain Rogers has written, in reply to 
Mr. Mackenzie, a kind letter from which we are allowed to quote. He states 
that, so far as he can gather, no slaves have been compelled to sign the contracts 
to which exception was taken. The form of contract is said to have been made 
with a view of providing slaves with regular employment as soon as they were 
freed, and preventing them from becoming loafers ; many elected themselves to 
sign on. Captain Rogers further states that he himself sees no reason why these 
contracts should be made, and im future they will be discontinued. 

This is extremely encouraging, and the Committee of the Society has 
ventured to express to the First Minister, through Mr. Mackenzie, their thanks 
for the course he has decided to take. Captain Rogers also remarks, in regard 
to Zanzibar Island, that Mr. Commissioner Last tells him that slaves only come 
in very small numbers now and ask for freedom papers ; this is the sole reason 
why so few freedom tickets have been recently given, for they are at once given 
to all who apply. It is gratifying to have Captain Rogers’ assurance that the 
welfare of the black population will continue to receive every attention from him. 

The Committee also brought this matter before Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare, 
H.M.’s Vice-Consul in Pemba, who has been for some months in Europe. 
Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare was good enough to call at the Anti-Slavery Office, and met 
the Committee at their monthly meeting in May, when he spoke very sympa- 
thetically in the conversation which took place on the general question of slavery 
in Pemba, although unable to give any information on the particular matter of 
the contracts, owing to his absence from the island. 





WE quote the following passages from the last annual report of the Friends’ 
Anti-Slavery Committee :— 

“A Blue Book was issued last year (Africa No. 4, 1901) wherein were some 
observations on the present condition of the slave and labour questions. 
We heartily concur in the gratification expressed in several of the despatches at 
the remarkable improvement manifest in the Island of Pemba since the Sultan’s 
Decree of 1897. In particular the bright picture drawn by Vice-Consul 
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O’Sullivan-Beare of the transformation effected in both Arabs and Swahili, 
showing that freedom has worked its beneficent effects on masters and labourers 
alike, raising both classes in independence, energy, and self-reliance, is confirmed 
by the reports received from our Missionaries. 

“ The general feeling of the freed men was recently thus expressed in a school 
exercise of a Swahili lad: ‘Before the Europeans came the Arabs killed their 
slaves every day, now they are afraid to kill anyone.’ 

“In reference to Mr. Consul Cave’s allegation of increased immorality since 
the issue of the Decree of Emancipation, we would point out that Consul Cave 
himself acknowledges that it is impossible to obtain statistics to prove his state- 
ment. Our Missionaries look upon it as an evil brought to light by the presence 
in the Island of white witnesses, rather than an evil of fresh creation or extension. 
The only way to combat this terrible evil will be by raising the status of the 
people through the entire abolition of slave conditions, and the teaching of the 
ethics of a purer religion. 

‘“* We are heartily in pices with Mr. Last as ieaiiids ‘the desirability of 
reconstruction or abolition of the system of paying compensation to the owners 
for the slaves freed.’ There appears to us to be much force in his argument, 
supported by the late Sir Lloyd Mathews, that the slaves had now practically 
redeemed themselves by five years of compulsory labour, and that even if the 
principle of compensation were admitted it is only just to pay the slave owners at 
a lower rate than five years ago. It is of the first importance that steps should 
be taken finally and for ever to put an end to Slavery, and in order to do this, 
compensation must cease ; that is, an early date must be fixed after which no 
compensation shall be paid. It is also very desirable to bring to the notice of 
the population the provision of Sultan Seyyid Khalifa’s decree under which all 
children born in his dominions after January 1st, 1890, are free. Miss Hutchinson 
informs us that the slaves in Pemba are quite unaware of this law, and that when 
she has mentioned it to the mothers of such children, they have received her 
statement with absolute incredulity. 

“ Finally, we must earnestly protest against the proposal of the late Sir Lloyd 
Mathews that the Government should introduce native labour into either Zanzi- 
bar or Pemba from the mainland in order to meet the scarcity of workers. 
Unless such labourers were accompanied by their wives and children, their 
introduction could not fail to aggravate the moral degradation, whilst the system 
would almost certainly degenerate into something closely allied to slavery itself. 
Experience has shown in other parts of East Africa that where the labourers are 
treated as men, they are quite ready to work, so that any approach to forced 
immigration or forced labour is as unnecessary as it is undesirable.” 


The following extracts from letters written from the island are taken from 
The Friend of April 4th :— 

Mr. Theodore Burtt, under date 13th February, says, “I sincerely hope 
that this year may see some real advance in the true emancipation of these islands 
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and the east coast mainland. We cannot separate the slavery question from the 
labour question. They must be considered together. It is no wonder some of 
the people, perhaps many, prefer to remain in the improved condition of slavery 
than accept the so-called freedom such as it now is. It may not be understood 
by all in England that the shamba owner gains by having his land cultivated by 
the people, even if he gets no rent or labour in place of rent. If the ground is 
not under cultivation, it becomes covered with grass, weeds, and rubbish, which 
seriously injure the clove and cocoanut trees. Nevertheless, it is only reasonable 
that a fair rent should be paid. But three days’ labour per week is not a fair rent. 
One day would be more reasonable. But this whole system of labour in place 
of rent and no wages is utterly bad. The wages earned in clove harvest do not 
last for the rest of the year. When the cash is spent, the temptation to steal or 
to obtain money in some other illegal manner is great. Moreover, if the 
labourer knows he will get no pay for his work he will take good care that he 
does not do much. The master is a loser inasmuch as he gets little or no work 
done, and the labourer is encouraged in shiftless, idle ways. I know that the 
argument will at once be advanced that the shamba owner has not the cash 
wherewith to pay his labourers. No doubt this is in many cases true. But the 
Government might, on its own shambas and on those of the Sultan, carry out the 
system of a fair day’s wage in cash for a fair day’s work. The Indian shamba 
owners might also pay wages. But the encouragement of the Government is 
needed in this matter. Before long a large amount of native and other labour, 
which has been employed on the Uganda Railway, will not be required there. 
Some other market will be needed. There is ample room in Pemba for thousands 
more labourers and settlers, dut the door is closed by the continued existence of 
slavery, and the non-payment of wages in the larger part of this island. 

**T have now been watching the labour question here for over five years, and 
for nearly the whole of that time have been, on behalf of the Mission, one of the 
largest employers of labour in the island. I am satisfied that free /abour is 
infinitely superior to slave labour. Work done for wages in cash is far more 
satisfactory than any form of forced or contract labour. The freed slave, when 
properly employed at a fair wage, very soon improves bodily and morally, and is 
capable of more and better work.” 

Canon Sir John K. Key, writing from Weti, Pemba, on the 17th February, 
observes: ‘‘ One cannot be thankful enough to Almighty God for what has been 
done. I can now speak with experience, having completed my twenty years in 
Africa. I landed on January 6th, 1882. We have as our temporary cook now 
a man who was thrown overboard in Zanzibar harbour more than twenty years 
ago, because the people who wished to sell him did not think it worth while 
paying the one dollar custom duty to land hin. In 1870 there were slave wars 
and raids, the slave caravan, slave dhows, a custom duty on slaves, slave markets, 
cruelty on slave shambas. In 1902 most of this is done away, and slavery so 
mitigated that many slaves do not care to claim their freedom. I do wish you 
every success in training evangelists for the mainland. But released slave boys 
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are not very good material to work on. Out of three or four hundred boys 
received from slavery, I do not think we have more than fifteen males working 
as teachers, though we have probably as many as 150 teachers and clergy from 
the free tribes among whom we are working, though this work began much later. 
Slavery seems to destroy the moral character of boys. Native teachers also need 
Christian supervision and sympathy by Europeans.” 

Writing in January, Mr. T. Burtt said: ‘Two more slaves have been freed, 
numbered 4414 and 4415, so that it appears that only about 240 slaves have anon 
freed during the past twelve months in Pemba.” 





Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, March 20th. 
SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 


Sir J. Kennaway (Devon, Honiton) asked the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs whether he would state what progress had been made in carrying 
out on the mainland of the East Coast Protectorate of Africa the abolition of 
slavery since the assurance given in the speech of the First Lord of the Treasury 
on June 24, 1897, of the earnest desire of the Government to take steps 
in this direction. 

ViscouNT CRANBORNE (Rochester) :—The latest reports from our officers 
in the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar show that gradual 
progress is being made in the diminution of the number of slaves. There are 
now little more than 15,000 slaves on the mainland. The institution of slavery 
is moribund ; in a very large number of cases the status of slavery is already 
nominal, and we have every expectation that in 15 years it will have ceased to 
exist. 


House or Commons, April 18¢h. 


Mr. T, BayLey asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs if, in the 
territory leased to His Majesty’s Government by the Sultan of Zanzibar, in the ten- 
mile coast strip called the Sultan’s dominions, and administered by British 
officials, the aforesaid British officials were administering the law which 
acknowledged the legal status of slavery ; and, if so, what steps he proposed to 
take in view of the law of this country against the recognition of slavery. 


Viscount CRANBORNE :—The conduct of British officials with regard to 
slavery in the ten-mile strip is governed by the telegraphic instructions sent to 
Sir A. Hardinge on February 11th, 1899, which are published in the 
Parliamentary Paper, Africa, No. 8 (1899). 
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Egypt and the Soudan. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER, “Ecypr No. 1 (1902).” 


Lord Cromer’s Annual Reports on Egypt and the Soudan for rgo01 cover 
as usual a very large amount of ground, and treat of a great many different 
subjects connected with the administration and general condition of these 
countries.. There is now, fortunately, but very little to be said about 
slavery and slave-trading in Egypt proper. In the Soudan the energetic measures 
employed to combat these evils have not failed to bear fruit, but Lord Cromer 
reminds us that “very great practical difficulties” have still to be encountered 
in the conduct of anti-slavery operations. 

Summarizing the general results obtained in 1901, Lord Cromer is able to 
state that :— 

“The past year was one of steady and normal progress. The Soudan 
naturally lags behind, neither, in view of the general character of the problem 
which has to be solved in that country, is it to be anticipated that any very striking 
results will be speedily obtained. But in Egypt proper it may be said that the 
foundations, on which the well-being and the material prosperity of a civilized 
community should rest, have been laid. It is, of course, obvious that, in every 
Department of the State, further improvements are both necessary and practicable. 
But these are, for the most part, matters of administrative detail. So far, at all 
events, as the purely Egyptian portion of the administration is concerned, no 
radical change of any kind appears to be required. The fiscal system has been 
placed on a sound footing. The principal irrigation works are either completed, or 
are approaching completion. Means of locomotion, both by rail and road, have been 
improved and extended. The institution of slavery is virtually defunct. The 
corvée has been practically abolished. Although both the judicial system and the 
organization of the police admit of further improvement, it may be said that law 
and order everywhere reign supreme. The courbash is no longer employed as an 
instrument of government. The army is efficient and well organized. The 
abuses which existed under the old recruiting system have been swept away. 
New prisons and reformatories have been built. The treatment of prisoners is in 
conformity with the principles generally adopted in Europe. The sick man can 
be nursed ina well-equipped and well-managed hospital. The lunatic is no 
longer treated like a wild beast. Means have been provided for enabling the 
peasantry to shake themselves free from the grip of the moneylenders. A very 
great impulse has been given to education in all its branches. In a word, all the 
main features of Western civilization have been introduced, with such adaptations 
as have been necessitated by local requirements. Broadly speaking, it may be 
said that all that is now required in Egypt is to persevere in the course which has 
been already traced out, and to gradually introduce into the existing system such 
improvements as time and experience may show to be necessary. That system 
is, indeed, replete with anomalies and theoretical imperfections. Nevertheless, 
in practice, it has produced good results. It has assured the prosperity of Egypt 
and the contentment of the vast majority of its inhabitants. Habit and custom 
are, year by year, contributing to place that prosperity and contentment ona more 
and more stable basis.” 
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The number of men called out for the corvée, to guard the banks of the 
Nile during 1901, shows a very marked decrease on the year before, when the 
number was very high, and never until this year has a flood season passed, 
however low, without the corvée of the northern provinces having been called 
out. Sir William Garstin anticipates, however, a still larger reduction in the 
numbers, and states that the Irrigation service is at present studying the best 
means for abolishing, or very largely reducing, the corvée, and will submit 
proposals to this end. 

The following are the paragraphs in the report under the heading :— 

SLAVERY. 

“The main interest of anti-slavery operations has now been shifted from 
Egypt to the Soudan. In Egypt proper it may be said that for all practical purposes, 
the institution of slavery no longer exists. All that is required is a certain 
amount of care and watchfulness to maintain the position already acquired. 

“In the Soudan the case is different. In that country we are only at the 
commencement of the anti-slavery campaign. That success will be eventually 
obtained I cannot doubt. But it must be admitted that the difficulties are 
considerable. The most notable of these arise from the vast extent of territory 
which has to be guarded. 

“From all I hear, I am led to believe that, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Soudan Government, slave raids, accompanied with bloodshed, still occasionally 
take place in the southern districts of Kordofan and along the Bahr-el-Arab. The 
slaves are either sent westward or else eastward across the White Nile into 
Abyssinia, where they are easily sold. It appears, also, that the Barun tribe of 
negroes, whose country lies to the west of the Beni Shangul district, are 
periodically raided by the Abyssinians. 

“On the other hand, Captain McMurdo, the Head of the Anti-Slavery 
Department, reports :— 

‘The very considerable kidnapping business, which took place in the 
vicinity of all large towns in the Soudan shortly after the re-occupation, has much 
decreased. This is to be attributed to the energetic measures employed by the 
Soudan Government.’ 

“Notably, there are now but few cases of kidnapping at Suakin, which, 
Captain McMurdo says, ‘ used to to be a hot-bed ’ for offences of this description. 

** An important administrative change was made during the course of last 
year. It was decided to transfer the greater portion of the Slavery Camel Corps 
to the Soudan, with a view to operating along the Atbara, from its junction with 
the Nile as far as Assobri on the Atbara and Kassala on the Gash, whilst the 
Camel Corps at Suakin is to guard the Red Sea coast north and south of that 
district. The two Camel Corps are to co-operate in guarding the south-eastern 
exit of the Soudan. 

“An English Chief Inspector (Mr. N. Wilkinson) has been brought into the 
Department, and appointed to Khartoum, to collect all possible information 
concerning the slave traffic in the Soudan, and to organize the Atbara cordon. 
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“In January, 1901, a camel company, of about 100 strong, marched from 
Upper Egypt to the Atbara and made their head-quarters at Adarama, where a 
system of patrols up and down the river was carried out. This measure appears 
to have had the effect of arresting the traffic, and also of diverting it to the © 
south and east. In more than one case, caravans of slaves have been driven into 
the hands of the Native Camel Corps of the Soudan Government in the Kassala 
district. It is certain that, in the Suakin district, the traffic has of late been much 
less active than formerly. 

‘Captain McMurdo is now engaged in a tour through the eastern and south- 
eastern districts of the Soudan. He will subsequently visit Kordofan. I do not 
doubt that he will be able to gain information which will be useful in connection 
with future operations against the slave raiders. 

“Before concluding this portion of my Report, I trust I may be allowed to 
add that, according to information received by Captain McMurdo, the Goyern- 
ment of Erythrza has been more successful during the, past year in its endeavours 
to suppress the traffic in slaves than at any former period. The Italian Govern- 
ment has always taken the greatest interest in this matter, but they have had to 
cope with difficulties as great as, and possibly even greater than, those which 
have been encountered by the Egyptian and Soudan Governments.” 


The report on the Soudan, like that on Egypt, takes the form of a despatch 
from Lord Cromer to the Foreign Office, but his Lordship explains that it is 
compiled from a series of reports and rough notes prepared by the heads of 
departments and the various provincial administrators, forwarded by the Sirdar. 

Lord Cromer gives some extracts from the reports of the Moudirs, from 
which we quote the following passages relating to slave-trading. 

From Colonel Nason, Moudir of Berber :— 

“There is still a certain amount of kidnapping going on, but it is difficult to 


catch the culprits, as they always take to the desert, and I have no mounted 

men to follow them.” 

Major Smith, Moudir of Senaar, writes :— 

“ Ninety-one slaves were freed, and nine convictions obtained during the 
year. The slaves are chiefly brought down by traders from the Burun country and 
Abyssinia. They are found not to know Arabic, which is a pretty sure sign that 
they are outsiders.” 

From the Acting-Moudir of Kassala :— 

“Slavery does not exist in this province. A large number of so-called 
servants have left their masters and settled down in Kassala and Gedaref. There 
may be a few cases of compulsory service amongst the nomads, but, as soon as 
they come within reach of Kassala, these blacks leave them.” 

Referring to the Administrator of Suakin, Lord Cromer says : 

“Major Godden forwards an interesting Report, written by Mr. Cope, 
the Inspector of the Slavery Department, in which an account is given of a patrol 
in the desert. It is too long to quote here, but I may remark that its perusal is 
sufficient to show the very great practical difficulties which have to be encountered 
in the conduct of anti-slavery operations.” 
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The old question of a railway to connect the Nile Valley and the Red Sea is 
mentioned by Lord Cromer as “the main present requirement of the Soudan.” 
Surveys have been made, and it is hoped that this question will shortly be 
solved. 

Sir Rudolf von Slatin, who has a long and intimate knowledge of the 
country, writes that the general situation is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
people submit willingly to the Government rule, which they know to be just, even 
though orders are given which are in opposition to their customs and traditions. 

Lord Cromer, in drawing his general conclusions on the Soudan, states that 
the form of Government is suited to the present very backward condition of the 
country. The essence of the Administration, though carried out mainly by 
military officers, is not military but civil, and it is desirable, as military men are 
liable to be removed at inconvenient moments, that the military should gradually 
yield to the civil element. ‘The existing machine of Government is probably as 
good as any that could be devised. Much has been already effected. Life and 
property, except in some few very remote places, are secure, and the people are 
contented, as their religious customs are not interfered with and they are not 
over-taxed. But many reforms are of necessity postponed for want of funds. 

Lord Cromer draws attention to the monotonous and often solitary lives led 
by the British officials, who are charged with the duty of introducing the elements 
of civilization into this great region :— 

“. , . . Even if ample funds were available, which is far from being the case, 
they could scarcely hope to see any very striking or immediate results acrue from 
their labours ; for, in view of the geographical features of the country, its great 
extent, and the character of its sparse population, who have been demoralized by 
the institution of slavery and by a long course of misgovernment, a variety of 
social and economic problems are presented for solution, over some of which 
Government action can exercise but little or no control, whilst over others 
improvement, in whatsoever direction, must necessarily be a plant of very slow 
growth. It would be an illusion to suppose that, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, the rapidity with which the great natural recuperative powers of 
Egypt, and the industry of its inhabitants, have led to the partial regeneration of 
that country, can be paralleled in the Soudan.” 


Some particulars have been published by Reuter’s Agency of a journey up 
the White Nile lately undertaken by Sir Edmund and Lady Lechmere. The 
latter is said to be the only Englishwoman who has visited the upper reaches of 
the river, except Lady Baker, who accompanied her husband on his famous 
expedition to the Nile sources. 

On the benefits of British rule, Sir E. Lechmere makes the following 
remarks :— 

“During our journey we had abundant evidence of the benefit the country is 
deriving from British influence. Land is beginning to be cultivated, and the 
natives, freed from centuries of tyranny, are awakening from their apathy. 

“The keynote of Soudan enterprise and industry is British rule, and were 
this relaxed, the old régime of corrupt and incapable officials would be revived, 
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and the country become again the happy hunting ground for armed tax-gatherers 
and slave-raiders. The great want of the Soudan is population. With that and 
British enterprise and capital it will develop its resources in natural products and 
minerals. The difficulties to be encountered are, however, enormous, and of such 
a character that they would not be surmounted by any other nation.” 


<> 
a ae 


SLAVERY CASE IN EGYPT. 





April 16th. 

A Special Court at Cairo, constituted under the Slavery Convention, 
consisting of two English and three native Appeal Court judges, has passed 
sentence on three men who kidnapped three boys at Cairo, and sold them in 
Syria. One man was condemned to five years’ and two others to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude.— Reuter. 


<i 
—— 


Cairo home for Freed Female Slaves. 


The Treasurer of this institution, by desire of Lord Cromer, has, in 
accordance with his usual custom, forwarded to the Anti-Slavery Society the 
report for the past year, together with the accounts. The brief report includes 
copies of letters which passed between Lord Cromer and the Secretary of the 
Society last year relative to a proposal for starting a Home in Khartum, similar 
to the one which has served such a useful purpose in Cairo. Lord Cromer’s 
sympathetic letter will be read with interest, as it bears on the anti-slavery 
question in the Soudan. 

REMARKS ON THE CAIRO HOME FOR FREED FEMALE SLAVES, I9gO1. 

Five Female Slaves (one of whom was a Circassian) were accommodated 
in the Home during the year 1901. Three were provided with situations, and 
two left the Home at their own request. 

This number is the smallest that has ever passed through the Home during 
any one year, and it is interesting to note how the numbers have gradually 
decreased. 





In 1896 46 passed through the Home. 


In 1897 28 ” ” ” 
In 1898 8645s, » ” 
In 1899 37.» ”» ” 
In 1900 15 9 ” ” 
In Igo! 5 ” ” ” 


It must not, however, be imagined that because such a small number only 
were accommodated this year the Home has ceased to be a useful institution. 
For instance at the beginning of this year (1901), some Circassians who had 
left the house of one of the Egyptian notables were accommodated for some 
time in the Home, until arrangements could be made to send them to their own 
country (Turkey). Had the Home not been in existence it is difficult to say 
what would have become of them, 
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The accounts of the Home for the year 1901 are submitted, and the 
Hon. Treasurer asks covering authority for the expenditure of the sum of 
Alo 15s. g}d. for repairs required to the house. The Committee sanctioned 
the expenditure of £17 10s. in 1900 for the same purpose, but it has been 
found that the cost of the repairs has been greater than was estimated in 1899 
and 1900, and it is hoped that this expenditure will be sanctioned. 

In June, 1901, Mr. Buxton, Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, London, addressed the following letter to Mr. Wilkinson, the 
Deputy Director of the Repression of Slave Trade Department at Khartum :— 

“ BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
“55, New BRoaD STREET, 
“ Lonpon, E.C. 
“Sir, “13th June, 190%. 

“My Committee has been informed that the Government of the Soudan 
“‘has recently established a Slavery Department in Khartum of which you are 
“the head, and I am therefore directed to write to you regarding a suggestion 
“which has been made by one of its members. The Society has always taken 
‘a deep interest in the Home for Freed Female Slaves at Cairo, with which it 
“has had a close connection since its formation in 1884. 

“The Committeee would be glad to know if, in your judgment, there is an 
“opening in Khartum or elsewhere in the Egyptian Soudan for a similar 
“institution to the one which has been successful in Cairo, to serve as 
“a temporary home for women who are released from slavery until they find 
“suitable employment, and so facilitate the transition to freedom. 

“ As the assured income of the Home at Cairo largely exceeds its ordinary 
“expenditure and it has a considerable balance of funds—the number of slaves 
“having so much diminished in Egypt—it occurs to my Committee that 
“possibly the surplus income might be usefully applied to new work of a like 
“character in the Soudan, where the slave question is in a so much earlier stage- 

“The Committee know that the question of Slavery and the Slave Trade 
‘is one which the Administration of the Soudan consider to be of the highest 
“importance, and they will be greatly obliged by your kind consideration of their 
“ enquiry. 

“T am, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
“Norman Wilkinson, Esq., “ (Signed) Travers Buxton, Sec. 
“ Khartum.” 


It is interesting to record Lord Cromer’s reply, which was as follows :— 
** CaIRO, 26¢h June, 1901. 
“ Dear Mr. Buxton, 
“Colonel McMurdo has handed over to me the letter which you addressed 
“on the 13th inst. to Mr. Wilkinson. I think I had perhaps better answer it. 
“First, let me say that the surplus of the Slave Home in Cairo would not 
‘go far to help us at Khartum. As to the merits of the question, I had before 
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“thought of establishing a Home at Khartum. At a later period I think the 
“ proposal may be well worthy of consideration. But I am inclined to think 
“that for the moment any action of this sort would be premature. We can 
“spend whatever money we have so much more usefully in other ways. The 
‘“ Egyptian and the Soudanese Slavery questions are in reality quite distinct. 
“In Egypt we had to deal almost entirely with women./ Hence a Home 
‘became an essential part of the Anti-Slavery organization. In the Soudan 
““we have to deal with a large part of the male population} Domestic slavery 
“is no longer legal, but we have not yet really reached the level of the first 
“stage of the Anti-Slavery campaign—that is to say, we have not entirely put 
“down the Slave Trade, a matter, relatively speaking, which is far more 
‘important even than domestic slavery. A great deal has been done in the 
“direction of stopping it, but it still goes on. Neither would this be any matter 
“for surprise. We have an enormous tract of country to guard, and the 
“sympathies of the most active and important sections of the population are 
“against us. The question is to a great extent one of money. 

“The Anti-Slavery Department in the Soudan was last year granted 
*« £1,200 increase on its Budget. Next year I hope to be able to do something 
**more—but the demands of all sorts from the Soudan are so numerous, and 
“generally so legitimate, that I shall probably be unable to do all that I should 
“like. One of the most pressing needs is a steam launch which would cost 
“about £600. 

“‘ Very sincerely yours, 
“ (Signed) CROMER.” 

With reference to the above it may be noted that the Egyptian Government 
have supplied the launch alluded to. 

Having in view the very small number of slaves passing through the Home 
at present, the Committee decide that the Matron’s salary be reduced by 
#20 a year. 

ACCOUNTS OF CAIRO HOME FOR FREED FEMALE SLAVES, 1901. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
: Zs d. en eae 
Balance in hand oes ++ 395 4 8 Matron’s Salary 80 0 0 
Interest on Unified Bonds ... 23 17 II House Rent ... a ‘ 50 0 Oo 
Government Grant (1901)... 307 13 10 House Expenses __... Sie 97 5 5 
Donations... oe te 7 0° Maintenance of Freed Female 


Slave in Hospital for Insane 12 9 5} 
Repairs to House... ny} IO 15 93 





Total ... 250 10 8 





Cost of £400 Unified Bonds 430 I 5§ 





Balance at Bank Cr. pod 66 4 4 





Total ... £746 16 5 Total ... £746 16 5 
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Slave Trading in the Red Sea. 


Port Sap, February 10th. 


Trouble has again occurred in the Red Sea to give a British cruiser 
employment, and the Scou¢ is now occupied in an interesting expedition that 
revives memories of old days. She is slave-chasing, and so far with good results. 

Although some time has passed since any dhows have been actually 
captured, there is every indication to show that a traffic in slaves is carried on 
to a large extent between the African and Arabian coasts of the Red Sea. 

In the Soudan there is a camel corps under the charge of the Anglo- 
Egyptian authorities entirely employed in the effort to suppress the traffic at the 
fountain-head in the interior of the country. But the coast line must trust to a 
British cruiser and the Egyptian coastguard vessels. There are also on the 
coast at very long distances apart one or two small police-stations. 

Quite recently a Government dhow carrying money to Mahomet Ghul, one 
of these posts, was attacked and robbed at sea. 

This case of piracy led to a British cruiser, His Majesty’s ship Scout, being 
despatched with no previous warning, to make a surprise cruise down the coast. 
Leaving Suez on January 28th, armed boats were sent away to search the coast 
thoroughly. On January 31st a dhow was captured near Berenice, and being 
unable to produce necessary papers, was taken possession of, to be towed to 
Suakin for examination. 

On February 2nd, another capture was made of a dhow crowded with men, 
women, and children to the number of over fifty, of a score of different tribes 
and shades of colour. Being unable to produce any passenger list, this vessel 
was also detained, and taken into Suakin, where an investigation by the 
administrator is being held.— Datly Telegraph, February 24th. 

[Two illustrations, drawn from sketches by a naval officer, appeared in 
The Graphic of March 22nd, depicting one of these dhows being navigated by 
a British officer and a guard of bluejackets, and the examination of the papers 
of a captured dhow.] 

(FROM A NAVAL OFFICER.) 

The examination of the captains of two dhows captured by H.M.S. 
Scout in the Red Sea, who were unable to produce satisfactory papers, was 
conducted by the Administrator at Suakin. Though neither of them could be 
shown to be actually engaged in slave dealing, yet both came within reach of 
the laws of the Soudanese Government for sailing without any licence. Fifty 
men,* women, and children, who were found crowded in one of the dhows, 
proved to be pilgrims on their way to Mecca. They represented Mohammedans 
of every tribe in the Soudan; many of them had come from the interior provinces, 
and some had already been two or three years on their pilgrimage. In order 
to escape quarantine dues, these had all been smuggled aboard up the coast 
instead of embarking at Suakin, from which port the dhow had cleared a few 
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days previously with a crew of about ten. There are various openings for 
nefarious practices in these waters, and the master of this dhow was further 
discovered to be smuggling tortoise-shell. Of the detained pilgrims the men 
and women had been separated, and their examination was concluded by pairing 
them off again. Each man was told to select his own family. Some claimed 
one wife, some had two, but each of these was asked if she belonged to the 
husband who claimed her, and if she was willing to go to him. The black 
girls, with gold rings in their noses, seemed to find some humour in this 
situation themselves. There were one or two old women who were claimed as 
mothers, and one solitary, feeble old woman was making her way to Mecca 
alone. The penalty of these pilgrims for evading the regulations is that they 
lose the two dollars or so of passage money they have paid, and have to find 
another opportunity of crossing the Red Sea. Since the investigation into this 
case was made some more dhows have been taken. A negro boy, found in one 
of them, admits to having served four years as a slave. He was employed in 
pearl-diving—Daztly Graphic, April 4th. 

[The scene described was accompanied by illustrations taken from sketches 
by a naval officer.] 

After a brief interval at Port Said H.M.S. Scout has again been suddenly 
despatched down the Red Sea on a slaver search along the coast of Yemen in 
Southern Arabia.—Datly Graphic, May st. 
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Worthern Wigeria. 


A Report * by the High Commissioner, General Sir F. Lugard, for the period 
of fifteen months ending with March, 1901, was issued at the close of February. 
General Lugard begins his report from the day when he took over the 
administration of Northern Nigeria from the Royal Niger Company, and “the 
Union Flag was hoisted in place of the Company’s, at 7.20 a.m., at Lokoja, on 
January 1st, 1900.” : 

The portion of the Protectorate in effective occupation has been divided 
into nine provinces, but there are three additional provinces to the east which 
General Lugard considers should be taken in hand and opened up without delay, 
mainly on the ground of their supposed salubrity and mineral wealth, but also in 
order to check depopulation by organized slave-raiding, and to meet the problems 
raised by the advent of the French on Lake Chad and that of Fadl-el-Allah in 
British territory. The second of these no longer demands attention, as Rabah’s 
son and successor has, since General Lugard wrote, been killed in an attack on his 
camp by a French column. Previous experience of bloodshed and slave- 
raiding last year in this eastern part of the Protectorate proves, says General 
Lugard, ‘the urgent need for the assertion of our power and the introduction of 
the Pax Britannica.” 








* Cd. 788-16. 
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SLAVE-RAIDING. 


Sir F. Lugard gives a gloomy account of the prevalent curse of slave-raiding 
in Northern Nigeria : 

“There is probably no part of the ‘Dark Continent’ in which the worst 
forms of slave-raiding still exist to so terrible an extent, and are prosecuted on so 
large and systematic a scale as in the British Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. 
Each year, as the grass dries up, armies take the field to collect slaves. Nor are 
they even provident of their hunting grounds, for those who are useless as slaves 
are killed in large numbers, the villages burnt, and the fugitives left to starve in 
the bush. The first great step to check this evil was taken by the Royal Niger 
Company in 1897, when, after the defeat of Bida, they severed from the rule of 
that Emir all the territories south of the Niger (Kabba province). The relief 
came almost too late, for the country is depopulated, and hundreds of ruins attest 
the former existence of a population and a prosperity which have gone.” 

It is very important, however, that the forces of the Government should not 
rashly attack tribes who are supposed to be guilty of raiding, without careful 
investigation, for it is a common crime throughout the Protectorate for natives to 
trump up charges against certain villages or districts for their own ends. The 
High Commissioner describes this practice of personation or extortion which is 
carried out by “ a man wearing a fez and a pair of trousers,” who will levy a heavy 
blackmail from a village, perhaps for months, on the threat of bringing serious 
charges against the inhabitants. which will result in their extermination by the 
Protectorate forces. This crime is encouraged by the easy acquiescence of the 
people and their extraordinary credulity. 

The districts should be constantly patrolled by political officers who will 
thoroughly inquire into all complaints, for, writes General Lugard : 

“Tt is my conviction that throughout Africa—east and west—much injustice 
and oppression has been unwittingly. done by our forces acting on crude 
information, and accusations of slave-raiding, etc., brought by enemies of the 
accused to procure their destruction. Patient and unwearying investigation by 
properly trained political officers with good interpreters is the only way of checking 
both these forms of oppression, and it is for this reason that I urge so strongly 
that the Political Department should consist of able and experienced men, and 
that the staff should be maintained at an adequate strength.” 

To achieve satisfactory results, stress is laid on the necessity for increasing 
the staff of political officers : 

“Capable officers can do much more by getting in touch with the people 
than can be effected by a series of punitive expeditions and bloodshed. The 
land is already sufficiently depopulated by years of slave-raiding, and the good of 
the country demands the preservation of life and the increase of population. 
Though force must be occasionally applied to bands of recalcitrant robbers, I am 
convinced that a few such lessons will suffice, and that the district officer, with 
tact and patience, aided by sufficient civil police, can achieve the pacification of 
the country effectively, and that parsimony in the appointment of these officers 
and of their native staff of police, etc., would be a policy of false economy, 
resulting in unnecessary bloodshed.” 
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General Lugard records in some detail the military operations of 1900, 


which were necessitated by the following circumstances : 


“ Deprived of their hunting grounds, and anticipating the advent of European 
control, with its prohibition of slave-raiding, the Fulani and Nupés began early 
in the year to ravage the districts nearer home, and, with Kontagora the 
‘Gwamachi’ (destroyer), who bears the title of ‘ King of the Sudan,’ laid waste 
the country from the Niger banks, on the west and south to the eastern highlands, 
and to the north as far as the borders of Sokoto and Zaria. At the beginning of 
July information reached me that they had planned a combined attack on our 
small garrison at Wushishi, and I hurried thither myself with reinforcements 
under Major O’Neill, R.A. The headmen of Wushishi itself were secretly 
murdered, and outrages on our soldiers within a few yards of the camp followed. 
Meanwhile the two armies raided for slaves, almost to the very banks of the 
Niger and close to Jebba, while messages were sent to persuade IIlorin to join in 
a rising, and to expel the white men, whose troops (it was said) had been 
exterminated in Ashanti.” 


An expedition against Kontagora and Bida was the result ; the former town 


was captured, and the Emir of Bida fled, and a new ruler was appointed in his 
place. 


“The broad principles achieved may be thus summarized. Two of the most 
powerful of the Fulani Emirs have been deposed, because, after repeated warnings, 
they would not desist from laying waste the whole country and carrying off the 
people as slaves. Both the fine cities, which were the Fulani capitals, have been 
preserved from destruction. The loss of life has been confined almost entirely to 
the Fulani horsemen, viz. : to the slave-raiders themselves, and they have suffered 
heavily, while the peasantry and slaves have suffered little. The Emirs themselves 
have been pursued with such energy that they abandoned everything, and reached 
Zaria, or elsewhere, in so miserable a plight that the effect will be very far-reaching 
indeed, and will not admit of the usual misrepresentation. Thé Fulani rule has 
been maintained as an experiment, for I am anxious to prove to these people that 
we have no hostility to them, and only insist on good government and justice, and 
I am anxious to utilize, if possible, their wonderful intelligence, for they are born 
rulers, and incomparably above the negroid tribes in ability. . . . . . The 
defeat of these chiefs has—again almost too late—checked the great organized 
slave raids towards the Niger. There still remain the great slave raiders in the 
east—Yola and Bautshi—and I propose this year to open up the trade routes 
in that direction.” 


Among the more important of the legislative proclamations enacted during 


1900 and 1go1 is the Slavery Proclamation, which is directed principally against 


enslaving, and only affects domestic slavery in so far as it abolishes the legal 
status, and declares all children born after April 1st, 1901, to be free. The penalties 
for slave trading are the same for non-natives and freed slaves as for British 
subjects, and domestic slaves may not be removed for purposes of sale, gift, or 
transfer. 


Native courts under the supervision of residents, are gradually being formed, 
and in the Upper Benué province they have been especially successful. In. 
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Ilorin the public slave-market now no longer exists, and progress has been made 
in other provinces. 

Another important point touched upon by the High Commissioner is that 
of slave children, and we note with interest that a Freed Slave Home has been 
established (though it is not stated where), somewhat on the lines of the successful 
Home for Freed Female Slaves at Cairo. 


SLAVE CHILDREN. 

“T have found that there is a considerable export of slave children. These, 
when liberated, become ‘children of the State,’ and it is not an easy problem 
what to do with them. The custom of giving them to ‘respectable families’ as 
wards is, in my view, most pernicious. Mahommedans can see no difference, nor 
can I, between this destination and their intended disposal, except that the 
recipients get them without payment. Some of the boys I have apprenticed to 
the workshops, etc., and two of the older girls have become servants to the nursing 
sisters, where I wish them to learn hospital nursing. The younger ones | propose 
to place in a Freed Slave Home, where they will receive some elementary 
education. Freed women can also temporarily live there, as in the home at Cairo, 
until they can be repatriated or marry. In their case still more than in that of 
children I deplore the system of giving them as wives, or concubines, to soldiers 
or others or turning them adrift in a native town. I would compel no adult to 
remain in it against her will, and there should be no compulsory religious 
training.” 

General Lugard is endeavouring, by stopping slave-raiding and abolishing 
tolls by native Emirs, to open up the trade routes to Kano, which is said to be 
the greatest commercial emporium of Africa, where caravans are collected from 
Tripoli, Morocco and the Sahara in the North, and from Lake Chad and Wadai 
in the East and Salaga in the West. These have been hampered by attacks from 
the Pagan tribes, who, being constantly raided for slaves by the Fulani, retaliate 
on the trade-caravans. Railway construction General Lugard considers very 
necessary for the development of the country, and proposes the making of a 
branch line from the Lagos railway, which comes within about 150 miles of the 
Niger ; but there is greater need for a railway from the Niger to Kano, every yard 
of which would tend greatly to promote the development of trade. General 
Lugard advises that no time should be lost before making surveys, and deciding 
between alternative routes. The High Commissioner thus sums up his 


NATIVE POLICY. 


“The policy which I am endeavouring to carry out as regards the natives of 
the Protectorate may, perhaps, be usefully summarized here. The Government 
utilizes and works through the native chiefs, and avails itself of the intelligence 
and powers of governing of the Fulani caste in particular, but insists upon their 
observance of the fundamental laws of humanity and justice. Residents are 
appointed whose primary duty it is to promote this policy by the establishment of 
Native Courts, in which bribery and extortion and inhuman punishments shall be 
gradually abolished. Provincial Courts are instituted to deal with the non-natives, 
and to enforce these laws of the Protectorate, more especially which deal with 
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slave-raiding and slave-trading, the import of liquor and firearms, and extortion 
from villagers and terrorism and personation. If an Emir proves unamenable to 
persuasion or to threats, and will not desist from such actions (as in the case 
of Kontagora and Bida) he is deposed, and in each case a Fulani or other 
successor recognized by the people has been installed in his place. The traditional 
tribute (except that in slaves) paid by villages to their chief is insisted upon, and 
its incidence and collection are being regularized so as to prevent extortion or an 
undue burden on the agricultural or trading classes. I recognize the obligation 
of the chiefs to contribute to the revenue in return for the enhancement of their 
dues resulting from this system, and, in return, for the protection of the roads 
from the robbers which used to infest them, and for the improvement of communi- 
cations, etc. But I have not as yet formulated any definite line of action in this 
connection, since it is one which needs the utmost tact, and I should prefer to 
discuss it with the chiefs themselves on my return to the Protectorate before 
forming any definite conclusions. It is probable, moreover, that in so vast a 
country one uniform and inflexible method may not be adapted to all districts.” 


Bisuop TUGWELL’s VIEWS. 


The following account has appeared in the Press of an interview with 
Bishop Tugwell, who lately returned from a mission journey to the Central 
Soudan, when he spent a considerable time in Northern Nigeria. The city of 
Kano lies 600 miles in the interior, and has not been visited by Englishmen 
since 1894. 

Speaking of his experience in the Hausa States, the Bishop said: “I am 
very glad indeed that I was able to go so far into this most interesting country, 
as, although the chief object of my journey, viz., to establish a mission in the 
‘Manchester of the Soudan’ was not accomplished, yet our visit has given us a 
knowledge of the country, and of the people, and has thus prepared the way for 
the establishment of a mission. Moreover, I believe that our visit tended to 
remove a great deal of popular prejudice against the white man, and we were 
enabled to disarm suspicion, especially in Zaria. Wherever we went we were 
welcomed by the people, and most hospitably received, not merely as 
missionaries, but also as Englishmen. As far as the people themselves were 
concerned, we never on any occasion met with any hostility, and our only trouble 
caine from the Fulani King of Kano. Even here the people would gladly have 
welcomed us, if only the King had consented. . . . . As a result of 
my travels among the Hausa people, I say distinctly that they will welcome 
the presence of the British. Mahommedan and heathen alike will rejoice at 
effective British administration among them. 

“Slowly and surely, and almost unnoticed in England, British civilization 
is extending itself northward towards the confines of the Great Sahara. The 
great slave raiders of Bida, Kontagora, and Yola have fallen, and the influence of 
England has now extended as far as Zaria, only 80 miles from Kano. Here is 
installed Captain Abadie, an able and tactful Resident, and two of my colleagues, 
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Dr. Miller and Rev. G. P. Bargery, are now, I hope, there in order to select a 
site for the mission. Soon they propose to proceed another 150 miles north to 
Katsena, the University city of the Hausas, never before visited by a white man 
as far as I know, in order to continue their study. Dr. Miller is already an 
accomplished Hausa scholar, but is anxious to obtain a fuller knowledge of the 
purest Hausa which is spoken in Katsena. In this mission he has the full 
support and sympathy of General Lugard. 


“* While it will take two or three years to reap the full benefit of the removal 
of the notorious slave raiders I have alluded to, the improvement is already most 
marked. To the south of Zaria slavery in its worst forms is abolished, and 
everywhere people are gaining confidence in British administration. Natives 
who hitherto had been terrorised by Fulani slave raiders are now beginning to 
settle on their farms. The full effect of this on trade cannot show itself yet, but 
already considerable development has ensued. General Kemball’s subjugation 
of Kontagora has had an immense moral effect, as it was a widespread idea 
among the people that the British would have the greatest difficulty with this 
chief, than whom no man was more dreaded in Hausaland. His removal was a 
real deliverance to the people. On our way to Zaria we continually passed 
towns and villages which had been devastated by slave raiders, and in Zaria itself 
the people were all armed, but now slave-raiding on a large scale is impossible 
in this region. Up the Benue the downfall of Yola, over 500 miles from Zaria, 
has proved of considerable importance in the interests of the people. Before the 
end of the year British supremacy will, I believe, be established right up to 
Lake Chad.” 


Dr. Edward E. Craster, principal medical officer in the Protectorate, who 
has just returned home, has had an interview with Reuter’s representative, and 
describes the arrangements made for moving the capital and Government head- 
quarters from Jebba to Dunguru. Speaking of the slave trade, Dr. Craster said 
that owing to the exertions of the British the traffic in slaves had practically 
been reduced to a minimum. Ima very short time no such thing would exist. 
Owing ‘to the energy and diplomacy of Sir Frederick Lugard, the whole of 
Nigeria would soon be under entirely peaceful conditions. There was no doubt 
that the country kad ar. enormous future now that the Lagos railway was in order 
and that the transport system by rail and river extended into Northern Nigeria. 

. There was little doubt, added Dr. Craster, that the trade by caravans from 
Kano to Tripoli, etc., would be diverted to Lagos and other ports in West 
Africa. Native troubles were not likely to be many in the future. 


In the report of Colonel Morland, who commanded the Yola Expedition 
last year, published with other military despatches in the London Gazette of 
April 18th, it is stated that the defeat and deposition of the Emir and the 
effective occupation of British Adamawa put an end to the immense slave traffic 
from the south, which for mdny years had been the chief source of supply for 
the Sokoto Empire. 
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Slave Trade Papers.* 


This collection of documents relating to the slave trade and the trade in 
firearms and spirituous liquors, annually published in accordance with the 
provisions of the Brussels Act, contains a very large proportion of matter relative 
to British possessions and supplied from British sources. 

Leaving out of consideration the documents concerning the traffic in 
firearms and liquor, and turning to those which have to do with slave questions, 
we find that the British despatches, except for some extracts from Lord Cromer’s 
Report on the Soudan for 1g00, deal entirely with East Africa. These have all 
been already fully commented on in our pages at the time of their original 
publication. 

There is not much else in the volume which calls for very lengthened 
notice. 

The text of the Proclamation against slavery in German East Africa, to 
which we referred in our last number, is here given in full, and the list of 
liberation papers given in German East Africa during the year 1900, shows a 
total of 1,500 persons freed for various causes. 

The native question in French Congo is treated in a circular despatch of 
February, 1901, from the Governor, M. Albert Grodet, to the Administrators of 
districts, containing Ministerial instructions endeavouring to reconcile the rights 
of the natives with those of the Concessionaire companies, and urging the 
payment of taxes by the natives in coin rather than in kind, so as not to clash 
with the claims of concessionaires to rights in the products of the soil. The 
officials are desired to assist, as far as possible, in the procuring of labour for the 
concessionaires : 

“Such aid may produce happy results. The Concessionaire companies now 
meet with considerable difficulties in recruiting manual labour. The duty imposed 
on the natives to pay contributions, to pay them in coin as far as possible, and, 
in consequence, to procure this coin by labour, may and ought to constitute a step 
in advance towards the solution of these difficulties. I content myself with 
pointing out to you the question and its possible solution. You will of course 
have to examine and adopt all measures of detail which such a regulation may 
require. It will be necessary especially to take all useful precautions that 
contracts of this kind may not even in appearance be considered as endangering 
the principle of common freedom. These contracts will certainly be beyond 
criticism if they are made for short terms, to be renewed when necessary. 

I consider that it is essential that the local administration should, as 
amply as possible, assist the undertakings of concessionaires, whose welfare, as a 
result of the financial burdens imposed on them, is closely bound up with the 
prosperity of the colony. I recommend you particularly to invite the officials and 
agents under your conttol to get a thorough grasp of these ideas, and to facilitate 





* Documents relatifs a la répression de la Traite des Esclaves, 1901.—Brussels, 1902. 
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by their support the operations of the representatives of companies in the interior. 

It goes without saying that they will remain no less the natural protectors of the 

natives, and that they should not hesitate, in case of need, to check all the abuses 

which may arise, and to notify them to you.” 

The Governor adds that the Administrators should use all their moral 
influence with native chiefs that they may provide the Concessionaire companies 
with all the permanent labour they need, and asks that plans for regulating 
labour contracts between the Companies and the natives should be submitted to 
him. The letter ends with the following reminder :— 


“You are the natural protector of the natives. It is your duty to see to it 
that they are always and by all treated as human beings. You should notify me 
at once of any abuses and arbitrary acts of which they may be the victims in 
your district, and you will invite your colleagues to send you without delay full 
and exact details of any illegal and criminal acts of which they may have 
knowledge. I am firmly resolved to prosecute judicially those who may be guilty 
of acts of cruelty or violence, of illegal sequestration, and of crimes towards the 
natives of French Congo.” 


In spite of such assurances as this, the Concessionaire system has led to 
deplorable results, as might be expected from the flagrant example of the Congo 
State under similar influences. The granting of commercial monopolies is 
contrary to the Brussels Act, and the British merchants in French Congo after 
long endurance of wrongs at the hands of the local authorities have appealed to 
their Government for protection. 


The evils of this system of granting exclusive privileges to irresponsible 
Concessionaire companies have been brought before our Government by the 
Aborigines Protection Society, who have pointed out that the natives are at the 
mercy of the traders, and although forced labour has not yet been exacted to any 
extent, there is much danger that the horrible methods of dealing with the 
natives in the Congo State, may, under a like system, become common in 
French territory. 


Grave news has lately been received of an outbreak of natives in 
French Congo and a reported massacre of Europeans, which is said to be due to 
the Concession system and the poll tax. 


With regard to Italian territory in Africa, a long report of the Italian 
Consul-General in Zanzibar gives a detailed account of the coast towns of 
Northern Somaliland, their population and commercial possibilities. From the 
Governor of Eritrea there is a letter, dated April, 1901, relating the recent 
discovery of three young slave girls within his territory. 


There is little or no information in this volume as to the slave traffic by sea 
from the east coast of Africa, which we know from other sources is by no means 
extinct. A list is given of 32 persons who were condemned in German East 
Africa during the year 1900 for the seizure or transport of slaves by sea ; but the 
report of the International Maritime Bureau of Zanzibar is unusually short and 
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throws little light on this subject. The material part of the report is as 
follows :— 
LABOURS OF THE ZANZIBAR INTERNATIONAL BUREAU. 


“No salient fact connected with the slave-trade and its repression has 
occupied the special attention of the Assembly in the course of its meetings. 
Only a single certificate of judgment has been communicated to the Bureau 
during the year; it was delivered by the German Imperial Consular Court for 
acts of slave-trading. Conformably to the instructions of the Brussels Bureau, 
which directs the insertion of -such certificates in the annual report of the 
Zanzibar Bureau, we give here the tenor of this document :— 

“In the first months of this year one Musa Silawi met the two brothers 
Muhammadi and Salim in Dar-es-Salam. He told them that he knew their 
brother, Noge Moyo at Zanzibar, and that the latter had charged him to bring 
them thither. Muhammadi and Salim followed him. When they reached Zanzibar, 
he brought them to his shamba where he made them work, telling them they 
were now his slaves. In the beginning of August, Noge Moyo found his brothers 
by chance, and brought a complaint against Musa Silawi before the German 
Consulate, which condemned him to one year’s imprisonment. 

“The other delegates have not made any communication. The last 
presented by His Britannic Majesty’s delegate goes back as far as Sept., 1889. 
When it is considered that his communications relate to two English courts of 
justice, that of Zanzibar and that of Mombasa, the result is matter for con- 
gratulation. It is certainly due rather to the active watchfulness of the 
authorities than to the adroitness of the culprits.” 


From Portuguese possessions we find in this volume the text of a new Decree 
for the protection of caravans in Angola, to which reference was made in our issue 
for October-December 1go1 (p. 187). This provides for a safe-conduct to be 
afforded to natives travelling with merchandise in the province, and lays down 
that the Administrative authority is to enquire into any attack on individual liberty 
or theft of goods, and to give military protection to conductors of caravans 
whenever they may ask for it. Any attack, direct or indirect, on the liberty of 
natives travelling for commerce, to compel them to become slaves or forcibly to 
separate them from their caravan, is to be punished by a sentence of from six 
months to two years’ imprisonment and fines from 200,000 to 1,000,000 reis. 
Negligent officials are to be suspended, or dismissed from their posts. 

A despatch from the commander of a Portuguese gunboat describes an 
expedition made to catch slavers on the east coast. 

A few pages are devoted to despatches from Turkish officials who send 
lists of slaves liberated in Hodeidah, Yemen, and in Tripoli.. In Hodeidah, 
99 slaves have been liberated, either on the request of their masters, or as having 
been taken by the officials on land or sea, in two years, while in the same period, 
45 have received their liberty in the vilayet of Tripoli, 115 in Benghazi, and 8 in 
Yemen. In the provinces of Turkey itself, 76, and in Constantinople 36 negroes 
and negresses have been liberated in the course of six-and-a-half years. 
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The Race Problem in the United States. 


A few months ago an American evangelist called, with an introduction, at 
the office of the Anti-Slavery Society, and related some of his experiences as a 
missionary among the negroes in one of the Southern States of America. 

He spoke with great feeling about the cruel treatment of the blacks by the 
whites, and had himself suffered persecution from his fellow-whites for endeavouring 
to help and befriend the black people, his life on at least one occasion having been 
in danger. Our visitor undertook to send us some account of the condition of 
things in regard to race-feeling and especially to lynching, on his return to 
Louisiana, and at the end of last year he wrote us a long letter from New 
Orleans on this subject, some extracts from which we now publish. 


“For seven years,” this evangelist writes, “I have laboured as an unsalaried 
missionary among my brethren in black, and I venture to say that no people 
since the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage has ever made greater 
progress in their first thirty-six years of freedom than have these American negroes, 
when all the difficulties of their evolution from a benighted and dwarfed condition 
are considered. ... . There is hardly any vocation in life but has its coloured 
occupant, and sometimes they carry off the prize against the white student when 
the opportunity is given.” ..... He then goes on to speak of 


LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 


Many vile deeds are done by whites and by blacks, but only in the case 
of black criminals does the nation commit the greater outrage of violating the 
Constitution, which promises the right of trial to all who live under the flag, and 
it is because that sacred document is trampled on by large mobs that we have 
confronting us a race problem which must be met by the better class of the 
whites, both South and North, or anarchy will never be throttled in this land. 
It undoubtedly was a wrong act to have forced the negroes as rulers, over the 
defeated whites, at the close of the war ; but the Southern whites do not meet 
the race question squarely as it is. If you attempt to say anything in behalf of 
justice, the average white man will cry “social equality” ; if you ask what they 
mean by that, you will be told that it means intermarriage. It is a false 
conclusion that the negro is seeking intermarriage ; I have travelled my nation 
over, and it is safe to say there are very few cases of intermarriage in the whole 
country, and in the Southern States the laws forbid it... ... 

By his brave act of entertaining Mr. Booker Washington at his own table 
our President has set the nation thinking, and a reaction of feeling has already 
set in in the South. Only this week a coloured man in Georgia had many of his 
best white neighbours to dine at his table ; since my return here, I find white 
Christians, who once shunned my views, now working to save negroes, and a 
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religious paper in Kentucky is now publishing the statement that the white 
ministers should visit and work among the blacks. 

A convention of coloured ministers in Louisiana the other day passed a 
number of strong resolutions denouncing all acts of lawlessness among both 
whites and blacks, and pledging their “moral and material support to the 
properly constituted authorities in helping run down the law-breakers” of their 
own race; at the same time they appealed to Congress not to embitter the race 
question by reducing southern representation, so as to stir up race hatred in the 
South, by which the negro would be the sufferer. They urged negroes to lead 
sober, moral, and industrious lives, to obey the law, and cultivate the friendship 
of the Southern whites from whom they get their daily bread. 

If all the white churches in the South will face the question in a similar 
spirit, lynching can be stopped, but the fight against it must be made by the 
whites, if the nation is to be saved from a bloody struggle. 

I stated, when I was in London, that there was reason to believe that 
there was a movement on foot in the South for a concentrated murderous attack 
upon the blacks ; I based my surmise of such a possible event, after making two 
trips through the South, on what I learnt of the feeling against the negroes, on the 
general increase of lynching, and the appetite created by it for more blood. 
Often many women as well as men take part in the barbarous burning of 
negroes. 

In a recent editorial in a New Orleans paper, referring to a Bill brought in 
by a Northern member of Congress to reduce the representation of the South, it 
was stated that if this were carried, it would produce not “another war of blood 
and fire,” but “a state of affairs quite as disastrous and peculiarly so to the 
Northern people.” 

“The Southern whites, recognizing that the negroes in their midst have been 
from the beginning the cause of the warfare waged against them, will take 
immediate measures to secure a general and immediate exodus and dispersion of 
those unfortunate people. . . . . but if the Northern sectionalists shall persist 
in oppressive measures against the Southern States, it will bring on such a state 
of affairs that the negroes will engage in a general exodus to that part of the 
Union-whose people set themselves up as the pecular and devoted champions of 
negro advancement. . . . . ... .” 

In 1898 out of 394 cases of lynching, only five per cent. of the victims 
were charged with rape, and many had done nothing. I ask, is it not time for 
the nation to awake to the fact, that the foreign anarchist is nothing to the 
thousands of home anarchists? Webster defines lynching as anarchy, and every 
advocate of lynching is as dangerous as the slayer of President McKinley and 
should be dealt with by the law, as was the slayer of McKinley. Thank God, there 
are a few brave souls who see the danger ahead, and are beginning to speak out. 

[The writer encloses a copy of a sermon preached against lynching by a 
clergyman in Mississippi in August last, from which we qudte some passages below, 
and continues :—] 
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These statements are made by a Southern-born white democrat, a true preacher 
OAD es if all the ministers of the Gospel in the South would thus 
denounce lynching, it could be stopped. Another instance of a prominent man 
speaking out against this evil occurred this month in Louisiana, at the trial of a case 
in which several negroes had been killed at a church on Sunday by a mob of about 
forty persons. According to the newspapers many of the people in the court- 
room at the trial had been in the mob at the time of the lynching, and a principal 
member of the jury had been seen among them, armed with a shot-gun. The 
jury said that it was impossible to know who was guilty ; Judge Thompson, in 
dismissing the jury, declared plainly and aloud that everyone of the mob was a 
murderer. The Press of New Orleans considered it a shame for the judge thus to 
denounce those concerned, to their faces, for the mob had consisted of “the best 
citizens of the place.” 


The Republicans, through Senator Hoar, are now making an attempt to keep 
the promise made in the convention which first nominated President McKinley ; 
they then declared against lynching, and Mr. McKinley called upon Congress to 
take some action, but not even a committee was appointed to investigate the 
question. If the Southern statesmen are wise, they will work for the Hoar Bill, 
to put lynching into the hands of the General Government. 


All that the negro now asks is the right of trial before a judge or jury, ana 
this they must have, or a judgment will come upon this nation in ways it least 
expects. 


I am glad to give this message through your paper. 


W. A. CUDDY, 
Evangelist, of Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


The Rev. Quincy Adams, preaching in St. James’s Episcopal Church, 
Greenville, Mississippi, in August, 1901, speaking as a Southern man, born of 
Southern ancestry, denounced every lyncher as a murderer, who violates the law 
of his State as well as the Divine and moral law. Why, asked the preacher, are 
Negroes lynched in Mississippi, and why are the lynchings approved by people 
who have no hand in them ? i 

“We don’t want to get rid of the Negro ; he is our wealth producer ; yet we 
lynch him, murder him with as little sense of the law’s offended majesty as would 
possess us if we were killing a rattlesnake or a rabid dog. 

“Do we lynch the Negro because he has invented some new, stupendous 
crime that white men have no taste for; or because he is prone to indulge in 
many crimes that civilized white men have quite outgrown? Nay, the Negro has 
not invented any new crime ; he is not lynched for any one crime only ; he is 
lynched, again and again, for crimes that white men have not bs a PREY and do 
frequently commit?’ 

The negro is certainly not lynched, because there is any difficulty if he has 
committed a crime, in convicting him in a Mississippi court, before a Mississippi 
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jury, composed for the most part, or wholly, of white men. Such a suggestion 
borders on an absurdity. 


“For none of the reasons suggested is the Negro lynched in Mississippi. 
He is lynched for the very simple reason that in race he is an alien to the people 
who lynch him, and by reason of the law, as respected and administered, their 
underling, powerless to appeal to the law for protection. And this means that 
the same essential spirit is dominant in Mississippi—in Mississippi of the 
twentieth century—that was dominant in Europe in the Dark Ages. 


“Alas! alas! that we should do such boasting of our civilization putting to 
shame the centuries gone; such boasting of our progress, our freedom, our 
democratic ideals, our enlightened laws ; such boasting, while we hark back to 
the dark age to copy its standards and methods; . .. . . . that we are 
unable to treat with simple justice, to deal with, even according to the forms of 
law, the members of an alien and weaker race dwelling among us by our own 
will, surely as much as their own ! 


“Can the lynching of Negroes be stopped in Mississippi ? Can it be stopped ? 
It can be, just as soon as the people of Mississippi elect a Legislature decent 
enough to want to stop it. We have elected a decent Governor, and all honor 
crown his head for the stand he has taken in this matter of Negro-lynching, in the 
face of his blatant and venomous detractors ! We have elected a decent Governor ; 
now let the people of Mississippi elect a decent Legislature and the lynching 
demon will be bound within its hell-den. 


“ Elect a Legislature with manhood enough, with moral backbone enough, to 
pass a law simply imposing a big money fine upon any county in which a lynching 
occurs ; and lynchings, I doubt not, would be of rare occurrence even in our 
counties that civilization has most slighted. Probe the pocket of the lyncher and 
you will speedily get at his conscience ! 


“T have always been, and am now, a States-Rights Democrat ; but I say 
with no sort of hesitation, that if Mississippi cannot put a stop to the lynching of 
Negroes within her borders—Negroes, let us remember, who are citizens of the 
United States as well as of Mississippi—then the Federal Government ought to 
take a hand in this business; for the Constitution of the United States, along 
with the Constitution and laws of Mississippi, is shoved aside and trampled down 
every time a lynching occurs in this State. If Mississippi cannot prevent its 
citizens, who are also citizens of the United States, from being deprived of life by 
mobs without any process of law, due or otherwise, then Mississippi has no right 
to the prerogatives of Statehood. Let the United States Constitution be 
amended, if necessary, that Mississippi, unfit to be a sovereign Commonwealth, 
may lapse back into the status of a Territory !” 


The preacher recommended the formation of Law and Order Leagues in 
every county by men willing to stand together and, at the risk of their lives if 
necessary, to “‘see to it, as far as lies within their power, that in their several 
counties there shall be no hangings of their fellow-men, black or white or yellow 
or brown, who have not been duly indicted, duly tried before judge and jury 
with counsel to defend them, duly convicted and sentenced to death.” 
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Morocco. 


The following paragraphs appeared in 4/ Moghreb Al Aksa on March tst, 
under the heading “ A Step in the Right Direction.” 


Raat, February 2Zst. 

During the past few weeks His Shereefian Majesty has given orders for the 
liberation of those prisoners who were taken in the Rahamna raid, and the 
prisons here are now almost empty, while the released men are loud in their 
praise of Mulai Abd El-Aziz. 

Unfortunately almost all those who were confined in the Kasbah prison have 
died in consequence of the unsanitary condition of the place, which is known by 
the prisoners’ friends as ‘“‘ Dar El Mout” or House of death. 

Among those, however, who were confined in the “Dar El Barood” or 
powder house, where there was an abundance of fresh sea air, the deaths have 
been comparatively few, and they look better than when they were incarcerated. 

There still remain traces of the late Ba Hamed’s butchery. Several of the 
principal prisoners were confined in the city prison, and, it is said, for 
endeavouring to present a written petition to the Sultan about three years ago, 
Ba Hamed gave orders that their hands should be mutilated. I have witnessed 
with my own eyes since the liberation of the prisoners the result of this terrible 
punishment. The operation is simply barbarous in the extreme :—A knife is 
drawn across the back of the wrist, so as to cut the extensor tendons of the hand ; 
then salt and cow-hide is applied, and the hand becomes useless. 

Surely H. M. the Sultan knew nothing of such mutilations, and it is to be 
hoped that this horrible punishment may now be considered a thing of the past. 
The prisoners I have met with, complain of the severity of their treatment in 
being kept heavily ironed, and of the oppression of the native officials in 
extorting money out of them. 

Evil-doers should, undoubtedly, be severely punished ; but when the ends 
of justice are met, mercy should be shown. 

It is to be hoped that those who have influence with His Shereefian Majesty 
will point out to him the advisability of seeing that his prisoners be more 
humanly treated in the future than they have been in the past, and that the 
places where they are confined should be made hygienic and have abundant 
fresh air and a good supply of pure water ; otherwise it would be more humane 
to cut off their heads at once. 





An article by Mr. Donald Mackenzie in the April number of the Fortnightly 
Review contains his view of the present situation of the Moorish Empire, and 
some suggestive remarks on the relations to it and to each other of the European 
Powers interested in the country. The three Powers chiefly concerned are 
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Great Britain, France, and Spain, and under the present system each of these 
lays claim to extensive commercial or political interests in the country, and is 
inclined to look suspiciously on the other’s movements. But Mr. Mackenzie is 
satisfied that neither of them has conceived any deep-laid schemes for taking 
possession of the country. 


One of the chief drawbacks of the present condition of things is that under 
it the shameful misgovernment of Morocco goes on practically unchecked, for no 
Power, single-handed, is prepared to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Empire. 

“The Sultan’s advisers are astute enough to know the policy pursued by 
European Powers ; they are well aware that these Powers are jealous of each 
other, and they use every means to foster this spirit in order that they may 
oppress the Moors according to their will. On this account Morocco is about 
the worst governed country in any part of the world; its present condition is a 
disgrace to the civilized nations of Europe. An attempt was made some twenty 
years ago to mend matters, and a conference was held in Madrid resulting in 
some improvement. It had, however, one mischievous effect—it confirmed a 
system of protection, which is a standing disgrace to all the Powers concerned. 
No actual attempt has yet been made to wipe it out, though the British 
Government have, in deference to public opinion, modified it to some 
extent.” 


Notwithstanding, Mr. Mackenzie gives reasons for believing that the safest 


course is that the status guo should be continued, and that Morocco should be 
maintained as an independent State. 


“A frank and conciliatory policy” should, as far as possible, be pursued 
and “aspirit of confidence between the nations interested ” should be fostered. 
Great reforms might be carried out if the Powers were only united. 


Some improvement in the prisons was lately effected by the joint action of 
European Ministers in Tangier acting together, on the initiative of Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, and Mr. Mackenzie thinks that if the Powers were unitedly to bring 
pressure to bear upon the corrupt administration of the country, the Sultan 
“would certainly yield to the mandate of the Christian Powers of Europe, and 
allow the administration of his Empire to be modelled in conformity with 
Western civilization.” 


“The inhabitants of Morocco are a fine race, naturally intelligent and lovers 
of independence, and certainly not unfriendly to this country. It is the official 
life of Morocco that is corrupt, and it would require to be uprooted before any 
prosperity or improvement could follow. . . . . . + . Surely it is time 
that the Powers of Europe who are interested in + PE should cast aside the 
jealousy, suspicion, and distrust which have been for so many years and are now 
the disturbing influences in the political life of Tangier, and set earnestly to work 
to devise plans by which Morocco may be brought under the blessings of modern 
civilization and good government. It is far from a hopeless task; it is well 
worthy of the earnest consideration of European Statesmen.” 
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| Madagascar. 


We notice in the magazine of Friends’ Foreign Missions for April 15th, an 
account of changes in Madagascar since the French occupation, which bears in 
an interesting way on the subject of Dr. Wilson’s address at the Anti-Slavery 
Society’s Annual Meeting. The writer, Mr. H. E. Clark, says :— 

The next great change which I propose to notice is the abolition of 
domestic slavery. I quote the following from an unpublished pamphlet :—“ One 
of the most notable days in the history of Madagascar was Sunday, September 
27th, 1896, for on that day there appeared in the Journal Officiel the sudden, 

| and, by the natives, altogether unexpected announcement, that ‘tous les habitants 
de Madagascar sont personnes libres,’ and thus by a single stroke of the pen, as 
it were, the time-honoured but execrable institution of slavery, which had its 
roots so deeply implanted in the fabric of Malagasy social life, was razed to the 
ground.” 

Friends are generally aware of the way in which even the best Malagasy 
Christians clung to slavery as to their very life. It was not easy to talk to them 
in private about it, though this was very frequently done ; but it may be truthfully 
said that they absolutely refused to listen to anyone who publicly advocated its 
abolition... .. Very often, in course of conversation with well-educated and 
influential Malagasy, have we tried to induce them to be willing to bring about a 

plan whereby slavery would be gradually abolished. I remember one of the 
} leading men in Antananarivo saying to me: “Oh, we will leave that for our 
children.” . . . . The former Prime Minister, like all the rest, would none of 
it. I think that he himself would have liked to do something in that line, but he 
was afraid of the people, so nothing was done. 

Probably if the missionaries had been consulted—and I believe they were 

consulted—as to whether the abolition of slavery should be gradual or immediate 
the large majority would have been in favour of the former course ; that would, | 
am sure, have been my opinion had I been in the country. Yet, on looking back on 
all the circumstances of the case, I believe that it was better as it was. The 
honour of ‘striking off the fetters of the slaves in Madagascar belongs to 
M. Laroche, the civil Governor-General, who immediately preceded General 
Gallieni ; this he did on the eve of his return to France. 
The African slaves had been liberated by the Native Government in 1877 
in consequence of pressure put upon it by the English Government. Those who 
were freed in 1896 were the descendants of the people who were taken captive in 
the wars in which the Hova conquered a large part of Madagascar—say between 
the years 1810 and 1860. 

As to the effect of the abolition, I cannot do better than quote, with a 
few trifling alterations, the following from the unpublished pamphlet already 
alluded to :— 

“The effect on the people of universal abolition has, on the whole, been 
beneficial ; it has taught them, or will teach them, the dignity of labour. At first 
no doubt it caused much inconvenience. The cultivation of the rice-fields, the 
fetching of water from the wells, the cooking of the meals, the tending of cattle, 
the running of errands, and the many other occupations of a household, which 
were formerly performed by the slaves, have now either to be left undone, or 
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undertaken by the masters or mistresses or their children, unless, indeed, they 
are in the happy position of being able to engage servants to perform these duties. 
But the circumstances of the people, though deranged and disjointed for a time, 
have already in a large degree re-adjusted themselves, and there can be no doubt 
that the emancipation of these many thousands of slaves has been a real blessing. 
Since obtaining their freedom, many of the slaves have gone to their relatives or 
friends in distant parts of the island,—one result of this being the reduction in the 
number of members in some of the churches in the capital and neighbourhood.” 


Portuguese East Africa. 

Reports have been received of fighting having taken place with slave-dealers 
oft Mozambique. It is not clear whether one or more engagement took place, 
as the details are few, but both a sea-fight and a land engagement are reported, 
and it is said that the Portuguese troops found and liberated over 700 slaves. 
One report speaks of the capture of 162 slave-traders from Muscat, and the 
Portuguese Government is, it is said, taking vigorous measures to suppress the 
operations of the slave-dealers in their East African possessions. 

News comes from Lisbon that the British Minister has presented a Note 
to the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which the British Government 
congratulates the Portuguese Government on the action for the repression of 
slavery which it has taken lately on the coast of Mozambique. 

Sahih eee Caria cs 


THE CAMEROONS. 


BERLIN, March 2nd. 
Some months ago it was reported that three German planters in the 
Cameroons had arrived in Hamburg condemned to heavy sentences of penal 
servitude for horrible crimes committed on natives. Five more monsters in 
human shape have now arrived in Hamburg convicted of offences of a similiar 
nature. They will be confined in gaol in Berlin. It is stated that, altogether, 
twenty-five persons have been convicted of these offences.— Daily Chronicle, 


March 3rd. 
BERLIN, March 3rd. 


The Reichsanzeiger publishes a decree with regard to slavery in the 
Cameroons and Togoland, whereby children born of domestic slaves become 
half-free, and the children of half-freemen become free. The sale of slaves 
is voluntary or otherwise, but the exchange of slaves is forbidden.—Reuter.— 
Daily Chronicle, March 4th. 


> 
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RESIGNATION. 


We regret to announce that Mr. J. H. Lloyd, who is Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham this year, has felt obliged to resign his seat on the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, owing to the pressure of other engagements which make it 
impossible for him to attend the meetings. 








